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My ambition for today ' s tal-k 4s. fairly modest^^r I simply 

want to explain a particular Writing ass ignment I ' ve used 

that I believe successfully meets the objectives both of a^ 

humahit ies -CQurse- and of a business or professional writing ; 

course. But before I do that T will need to defijie wh4t 

humanities and professional writing courses ate and that 

. * . ' ■ 

ambition is not so modest. Each has been descr ib'ed def ini - . . ' 

tive^y neither in theory nor- in pract ice . • 

\^ \ begin with a premise stated succinctly by^ Alfred North 

Whitehead: • ' - ^ 

The antithesis, between a technical and^ a liberal » 
^ education is fallacious. There can be no adequate . ,^ 

technical education which is not liberal, and no * / 

liberal education which is not technical.-^ 

This does not, of course, nieah that there cannot be a- dominant 

emphasis on either the liberal, the technical, or tjhe scientific. 

As Wh itehead explains , . • ' . 

The problem of educa'tion rs to .retain the' dominant emphas is , 
whether literary^, scientific or technical ,~and without T" 
loss o.f co-ordination to 'i^nfuse info each way of educa- / 
tion someth,ing of the pther two. 2 '.;r . 

Since I teach humanities in a college of management; my . 

particular concern is to insure that the technical eoducatiori^ 

given there gets infused with something from the humanities. 
^ J 

Right now my college attempts to insure this infusion thsougK:,' 
the common administrative device of distribution requirements : 

•'PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE THIS 
' MATERIAL HAS BEEN GRANTED BY 

Kathleen A> Kelly 



TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) " 



all students are required to -tal^e three social science courses 

and three humanities, courses . 3ut regardless of whether a». 

" . , ^ • ' ' • f 

technical college uses distribution requirements, or required , . 

> ( 

courses, or sequenced or combined x:ourses, or a core cur- / 

3 ■ . ' / - : ,• 

riculum, the squeeze, on tlje humari.ities courses in a technical 

/ ■ 

college is always, I suspect, ,very tight, and will remain so 

a^ long as technical information- and expertise Continues^ to * 

/. . ■ ■ ■ ' :• W ! ' ■. 

/chaftge and grow. Even liberal arts colleges, ^hich theo/ret ically 

do not endure pressures from prof ess ions, more^^and more(^ frequently 
have professional programs in i)us iness , nursing, education, 
journalism, and so forth. . 

Yet one of the pressures professions are* putting on the 
college may apipear to be a boon to the humanities. ^^Professions 
want our graduates* to write 'better . Writing 'has traditionally 
been the province of, the humanities, and of English departments 
in particular. Does this mean prof ess ions~ want our graduates 
to have a stronger humanities component, more courses in 'litera- 
ture, history, or philosophy? Alas, the more likely response is^ a 

required technical writing course. The question is, does this 

% ^ ^ ■ ■ 

course belong within the' hdmanities distribution requirements, 
ultimately^ replying a course in litei*ature, history , ^philosophy , 
or art? Or is the course essentially prep'rof essional and there- 
fore belonging to the technical curriculum? While many schools 
have already answered this question in a de facto way, here I would 
like to try to , arri\fe at ihj. answer by. 1-ooking theoretically at 



=1 ■ 

what liberal arts (the humanities in parti^pular) and professional 

writing courses entail • 

When we begin to try to describe the domains of the tech- 

nical curriculum and the humanities , what seems initially, to 

be a given is that, whatever else they are, they don't mix. 

'Lib>eral education, of whi?h the humani t ies . is a subset, is 

often defined primarily by* its opposition to "technical training . 

As' Whilfehead pioints out, while Plato defined the ideal of a * 

liberal education that cultivated fr"feedoln of thought, .it was 

conceived of as the privilege of an ^ari'stocratic class^which 

had no need to concern itselY with technical work;, 

■ • ■ ♦ " • ' . "V 

An evil- side of the Platonic culture has been its . - 
total neglect of technical education as an ingredient 
in the complete developifient of ideal human beings. This 
neglect has arisen. from two disastrous antitheses, namely, 
that between mind and body, and that between thought and 
action.*' . . .They .^the GreeksJZ had , that perverted 
sejise,^ of values whicK is the nemesis^of slave-owniiig . 4 

Of course,*^ as Whitehead demonstrates, the Platonic ideals led 

to the idea of individual freedom which eventually eilded slavery; 

neverthele];s , theoreticaliy , a liberal education does not concern " 

itself. with practical work. ' ' ^ • * ^ ^ 

And when we move to what tpchnical professions sometimes 

think of the humanities, and in particular of the kind of writing 

instruction given by English departments , we may jalso assume- * 

that technical^ workers' feel their education does'^ not conre.ern J 

itself with the humanities. I am reminded of an adverfeiseaent • \^ 

I ran across 4or a business writing program called Power W]fiting. 

It-made much of the fact that this program was going to teaci 

you how to write the kind of writing used in 
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the wotld o'f work, not the ki-nd of writing required- in collejp^v ^ 
"Si^n up for^a.^ college writing - course and'what do you get?".- ^ ^ 
the ad said. "Talk about poetry and flowery writing by a teacher / 

who probably never worked a day In his life!" \ 

'■•■'•*■,'>» * • • ' 

^ . But certainly this emphasis on the opposition between the . >■ 

- ■ ^ > J ■. . ' ' . ^. ' ' ■ . ■ ^ . 

humanities -and a technical education cah.be tak^n too- far.. To 

quote the Report of'^ the Commision on the Humanities:- , 

' * ■ \ ■ ■ ^ ^ ^ _ . , ;. . ;X • ■■ '." 

Preprof essipnalism has had severe effects on undjQrgraduate'llif e 
and learning. Mcire disturbing are the^effects that , 
preprof essiortalism may have on. the ^^s tandards" of pro- 
^ fessionalism itself. Pocto.rs, lawyers , ^ and businessmen 
and women who pass over', the liberal arts .in a premat,ure , • 
quest f6r experti-se": are not ,likely to be better profes- - 
sionals. Indeed they will probably be les'S capable than 
colleagues 'whose; pvoffe^sional training rests, in Dr. ^. * 
_/Lewis/ Thomas's wordsAon "the bedrock of knowledge . < 
aboiit our .civilizationAS 

^An(}. a look dt • tHe h'is t ory of. the humanit ies since Gij:^ro and-, 

-Qiaintiliari first used the word humani tas to "mark off tnose 

activities of man |)y which he is most completely di^s t^inguished 

from the animals,"^ shows that a humanisp^ic education has al- ' 

w^ys had a practical goal . The philosopher Max •Black • 

gues that the humanit ies have "always ^been 'both 'elitist and 

vocational, serving in fact, whether in Greece, Rome^ Renaissance 

Italy* o.r Victorian England, the . special interest of a. governing ' 

class or their clerks."/ * . ^. 

By trying to define the humanities by way of their ' oppos ition 

to the technical or scientific, we fall into a common trap. His- ' 

. ' •> 

torically they have been defined primarily in opposition to ' 

theology and scholasticism in the Renaissaince , ' and to science 

and; technology in the 19th arid 20th centuries. Put, 'as 




^'ack argifes, "contrary to popular belief,' there neverjhas 

' b^.en^ a^ Gplden Age af humariis t ic , educat loa. ' The task is not . - . 

so much;/ to 'save' the Humanities as to create .them. ; 

Attempts to define what the humanities are 'in themselves ^ 

rather €h(^ iTi opposition to something else ha^- led thinker's 

to focu^s eitHe:^ on the perspect i<re peculia/ to the hunian^^ 9r It 

language, or its Ipgi^c .-l ^J But to my mind R^^ Crane makes 

the most . useful distinctions between scien'&e , the social sciences,' 

and the humanities^ ' Crane takes as his start ing po'int the 

original Ciceronian definition. of the humanities as the study 

of that^which ma.kes us most distinctively human. He sees the 

sciences as concerned not with what is distinctively human but 

with \^a^t is most general i|i th^ natural world, with physical 

laws. And the social sciences are concerned* with what is most 

generalizable In the human world, with social necessities. 

But. the humanities are concered with y 

the things whicK we c'anno^t predict, in any . scientific 
'way, that men individually or in groups will do, -but which, V 
when they are done, we recognize as signs, not of any 
natural or social necessities, but of possibilities in- ^ 
herent in man's peculiar nature . ^ They are, in s^ort, 
* what we commonly speak of- as human achievements - -whetHer' 
*in sciences;, in institutions, ^ in the' arts. And, 
more especially, they are (those human achievements , like 
Newtonian or modern physics , the '^American Constitution, 
or Shakespearean tragedy, : to which we agree in attri-' 
buting that kind of unprecedented excellence tj^at calls 
forth wonder as well admir^at ion . 
^' • ♦ 
The humanities, according to Crane, may make ifse of factual 

and descriptive arts, but they themselves are normative arts, 

concerned with human value's. ' Crane * identif ies\ the humanties^ 

not with particular subjects, but with humanis tic -^fe^iixiiques 



applied to subj'^cts, and these he identified as the four 
, ; arts of. linguistics, the analysis of -ideas, literary and artistic 
•criticism, and liistoriography. Finally, although he has" said 
' that the' humanities, don ' t define any particular subj ect matter , 

nevertheless the four arts of the humanities ' 

^ ^ • ... . , . ' • ■ ■ . ■ 

are pertinent in varying degrees to all*, the .£ubj ec.t 
matters with which :humanists commonly deal "/language, "5 
philosophy , literature^ and • the arts , histor^Z; they thus' 
) ' V cut'^across the boundaries di,viding *t^e subject matters 

V, ^ from oije'^another;. and It is precisely the convergence 

of all 6¥ them upon any^sub j eet jp^tter that ^mak^^ 
. • " in the coif^letest degre^i^ humanistic .11 
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The'h^ . accbrdijig to^ this defiijitiop, can-a professional writing 
course qualify as a* humanities courSvg , an4 tq. what 



degree? • ^ >^ ; ^ ^ . 

To help answer that question I turn to a recent ColXejge 

". • , ^ - ■ ^'^ . ^' 

English article in. which Ruth Mitchell arjgues with consummate 

good,sense that teacJiing professional writing must be the , 

shared responsibility of .both the 'humanities and professional 

programsl^ To make her case, she defines t^.chriijcal vfriting not 

as IS traditionally the case ,* according^ tQ what is written 

about, but according tQ iits function, (See Table I - handout.) 



Using the criteria of function, she first divides literary' 
writ ing- -novels , poettvY^and literary essays-- frqm practical 

■ " ■ ' ^ ■ \ 

writing ^hich earns its Irviirg., Business writing, studem: 

i ' . . . > ^ ■ 

writing, and technical writing , all must be written and read; 
we do not choose to write in these genres as we may in the 
literary genres.. (Journalism and advertising, because t-hey 
are written by, necessity but read by choice, fall in between- 
the 'divis^ion . ) . • * / • 



Mitchell's definitions of business and student vyriting 
aren't terribly satisfying, bat when she begins to make distinc- 
tions amongs,t the types of technical writing, her ^taxonrfmy becomes 
most helpful in deciding what belongs ihv the domain of* English 
departments and what do\sn't. Using a very pragmatic 'apprbach, 
she argues that English departments should teach the kind of ' * 
writ:ing that rhetorical training qualifies' them tp teach. And 
Jfthe way she classifies various kinds of technical writing 
demons'trates precisely where the rhetoric pnters technical . 
writing. . v 

Mitchell divides technical writing into three subclasses 
C^e Table 2) according to the audience aad its relation to • 
tftle writer. Briefly, in subclass one the audience consists of peer: 
who nered to know technical info.rmat ion about an object or 
process. This is hard- core. technical writing or, as she calls 
it, "technical writing as. advertised.'* The object or process 
dictates the structure of the writing and there is no room for 
rhetoric. In the world of computers, for example, this would 
be the kind of writing inATolved in writjang up 'documentation . 
Writing it well primarily means under siansJ^ing the system. 
This writing can only be evaluated by a tech,hician. 

^ In subclass two, "how-to" writing, an . audience of non-peers 
or non-experts, needs to understand an object or process in order. ' 
to use it. To continue the example of the computer world, 
this would be the writing required in a user's manual for a. 



computer. Accord^iiig to Mitchell, English teachers may help 

h^re to teach the writer how to provide the p^ontext the non- < 

" ' ' .1 ... 

expert needs, to avoid jargon/ and to use "r.eliable terminology 
and' repetition''(550) . But a technician must make sure' the proce- 
dures are described accu'rately. This sort of writing must be 
taught by both a techn^^cian and the English teacher, thou'gh 
as Mitchell says, technical writing courses in Engli^sh departments 
chiefly teach this kind of writing. 

Finally, subclass three Mitchell calls writijig for de- 
cisionmakers, and here I think we^have what is the heart of a 
solid business writing course. "Writing for decisionmakers 

communicates specialized knowledge to administrators who 

' . ■ . . - ■ 

need the information to make informed decisions" (550). This 

invplves distilling "specialized knowledge to the point where 
it can be judged by logic alone" (552). Typically the writer 
has done research in his specialty but only the results of * 
this extensive research must be presented, -and presented in an 
arrangement in which the alternatives for a decision to act are* 
clear, and the consequences of . each alternative spelled out. 
As Mitchell says , thes^writers "must now expand their jargon, 
explain methods, and reorder their communications for a dif- 
ferent audi^eftce" (552). Tliis is writing the teacher trained 
in English and rhetoric is" qualified' to teach. 
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While I'm sure Crane's definition of the humanities and 
Mitchell's of technical writir^ might be refyied, I think they 
give us an adequate^ Working definition against which to judge' 
just how well courses in- writing might meet a humanities 
requirement and a busi^ss or professional writing relquirement . 
To sum up, a humanities course focuses on developing in 
varying degrees the four arts of: linguistics, the ana-lysis of 
ideas, literary and artistic criticism, and his toriography ; and 
it is concerned with questions of human values and norms. A 
professional writing cou-rse develops abilities to . accurately 
represent a subject in words, and ^to present specialized 
infprmation to a non-specialized (though expert) audience^ 
whb'must make a decision about policy. 

"Clearly the study of writing is' the study of language and 
thus belongs to some exent to the humanities. -Nevertheless, 
as Mitchell has demonstrated,.- insofar as language is a subject- 
or rule-governed activity, as it is p hard-core technical 
writing, it is not humanistic. As ejvidence that language 

!*can be quite scientific, I cite a computer ized text Siting 

.' ■ , : / 
system, developed by Bell Laboratories, that can, for example 

rid text of run-ons and cliches. Here's what happened when 

it ^^vas fed the Gettysburg Address. The original dpening: 

Fourscore and seven y.ears ago our forefathers 
brought forth on th#fe continent a new nation , conceived 
in ^Liberty , and dedicated to the' proposition that all men 
are created equal. . 
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( Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 

whether that nation so conceived and so dedica^ted can 
long endur^ We are met on a great battlefield of that 
war. We have come to. dedicate a portion of that field, 
as a final resting place for those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. It is altogether 
' fitti^ng and proper that we should do this. 

And what,<the computer did with it: - . 

^ Eighty-seven years- ago, our grandfathers created 

a free nation here. They based it on the idea that 
everybody is created equal. We are now fighting a civil 
war to see if this or any similar nation can survive. 
On this battlefield we are dedicating a cemetery to t4^ose 
who died for their country. It is only right, 13 

Clearly one can deal with language, in a scientific or rule-governed 

way quite decently as long as rhe^toricVis ignored. But it is . 

when rhetorical considerations arise that we are in the realm 

Where truths are indicated, to quote Aristotle, "roughly and 

in outline [For] it is equally foolish to accept pr^abable 

reasoning from a mathematician and to demand from a rhetorician 

scienti^fic proofs. ""''^ Such rhetoric is the realm of humanities 

. tourses. But a humanities course, as we have seen from Crane, 
is more fully a humanities course the mor.e it iriclucles the arts 
of philosophy, aesthetics, and his.toriography as well as rljietoric, . 
Thus, insofar as the subject of technical writing^has little 

^"^0 do with exer'cis ing these arts and little to do with value, 
judgments, to that extent technical writing courses move away 
from the humanities. The question arise^s: Can a writing courser 
serve the two masters, humanities and the professions? ' 



Last semester I was in the predicament of having^ to ^ ^ 

. ^ ' . ■ ■ i ■ * ' 

a:SSume the answer was yes,' a writing c^ours.e cOuld, be technical . 

V . ■ ■ ■ . ^ , * ,% . , ■ 

and humanistic, and then figure out .how it. cpuld be* 'done .v*' l\ 

was scheduled to teach an expository<^writing course that 

. r • ■ *• . ^ • . ■ . . . - ■ . ' 

could count as one of the mere • thre^ humanities courses 
• dur studentsvare required to take. Yet, my college is a manage- 
^men-t school that h^s no business writin'g course and my 
. wbrl^ with business communications courses in MBA prorgr^ms 

made it^ very clear to me how Ciseful some instruction in 

, ■ > . V , '* " . " ^ ■' . ^ r ' 

« business writing could be for our students, not only, for r 

getting- a job, but for the^^tlme they are :in college ,' A;^rltiHg\ 

-up cases and doing reseal?ch *ln ; other buisness courses . ?♦ \ : 

To answer the n^eed both for a salid humanities course and for 

business writing'*, I des igned into , the heart of the cdurse . - , 

. ■ ■ ^- , ^ :.. ■ \ • ^. ^ ^ 

a. formal report assignment in-which students were asked to 
pick ^.a subject in t!tie hunianit ies they were interested in 
' knowing more about. They were to explore the subject for ' v/ 
a while and when they - had decided ipore specif ically. What^ they^ 
wanted to 'cio* r"e,search on, l:hey were to develop a scenario., 
The scenario ijiU3t define a' person or^igroup who needs . tlie infor- 
mation they §re finding out in-order to make a deG>ision. ; They \ 
' . ' . ■' . ' ' t\ 

were to consider themselves the consultant to this. person 

... " ." ■ ' • . / • ^ . ' ■ ■ •. ' V • 

or. group. (See the attached assignment sheet for examples I 
offered.) In» most cases the decision be made was going. to 
have economic cdns^uences , jbut before the client could make 
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an intelligent business decision, he or she had to understand 
better so'me dimension of human values: .nature, art, or 
concept of self. ^ . ' 

Once <I had checked ouf their" scenarios, s'tudents continued 
research and presented their^ findings, conclusions, and-xecom- 
mendations to the client in the form of a formal bus iness 
repdrt. ,We spent some time in class discussing the functions 
of the varipus features of the report - -letter of transmittal, . 
abstract, headings and subheadi^lgs , lists, bullets, exhibits, 
and appendices. We also looked at sample business reports 
and worked oh a couple of short recommendation memos. 

The results were a pleasure to v^ork with as perhaps ^he 
following lirst of report projects will testify 



A report to "Scholastic Travel" recomjFfending the 
four'Gothic Cathedrals that should be included in a 
student tour of Europe, and why. 

A report to the Massachusetts House ^^propriatiojjis 
Committee to convince them of the viability of housing 
a Shakespeare Repertory Group in Worcester Mechanic's 
Hall. The report analyzes the elements of Shakespeare's 
play The Tempest , to show why it should be popular 
with modern audiences. 

A report to the International Olympic Committee which will 
be holding the next Olympics in Greece. .Thie report 
compares ancient GreeK architectural styles in order 
to recommend which style the committee should use as 
a model for designing the proposed . ceremonial arena, 

A report to a third world leader comparing the 18th 
century industrial revolution in England with modern 
industrialization, in order to demonstrate why England 
cannot be taken as a model \ ' ^ 
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A riport' to a history teacher Recommending how Napo^-ean 
should be taught--as a hero or a villain? 

A report to the Bresident^s advisory board arguing that 
the government budget should not increase funding for 
the sciences at the experlse^^ the arts, that humans 
need both the sciences and thie^ arts for fulfillment. 

' A report .to .the chairman of the Democratic National 
Party suggesting what strate'gy can be learned from a 
comparison of their 1984 situation with that of the demo- 
• crats in the election of 193Q. 

A report to President Reagan attempting to explain 
Russian intentions 6n the basis of Marxist- Leninist 
theories. .v 

A report to the ciirator of Painting at the Metropolitan 
Museum recommending which paintings by David and Goya 
should be included in their upcoming exhibit on the 
political artist. 

As you can see, wffat this assignment does is quite simple. In- 

stead of. asking students to write an imitation professional 

journal article in the humanities, I've had them write an 

imitation professional business -report in the humanities. 

The humanist might object to this assignment, arguing that 
students must be distracted from giving full attention to their 
subject because they are only looking, for information useful 
to thei^hypothet ical client. And I admit that I had to steer, 
students away from choosing a simple subject jugt becaus.e the 
scenario would be easy to invent, rather than making the 
scenario serve the subject. They needed* a good bi^t of help 
devising scenarios. 

But what may be the major problem with the assignment 
turns out, I think, to be its greatest asset. For by being 

V 
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forced, to clearly define a rhetorical situation that is task- ^ ' 

oriented rattier than entirely speculative or theoretical, 

• » * 

my st\idents had a much ^clearer sense of how to select and 
arrange the information they had gathered', so that it could 
be u$ed by a reader. This (iid not mean they did less justice 
to the subject iW^ter. Typically, their rough drafts attempted 
to organize the report around tH? subject matter rather than 
the readar's needs, simply so that they could get a handle 
on wha't they had found out. But - reyis ions then focused on 
^selecting and arran-ging information, and stating criteria, 
in order that someone could readily see what was relevant 
to the decision. ; 

The technician, on the other hand, might object that the 
report-writing skills learned here would ^ot be transferable, 
that such fictional scenarios do not imitate the professional 
repojt. While I cannot prove that such skills as they learned 
arc transferrable, I can say that I found these students working 
through exactly the same difficulties my MBA students have ^ 
in putting together a business report. They must learn how to 
set up their problem so that the recommendations do indeed 
answer the problem as they have defined, it, how t6 highlight 
the most significant items, to see the value of redundancies 
among the abstract, the introduction, conclusions, and recommen- 
dations, and so forth. Such are the techniques that go into 

15 
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-distilling technical knowledge for decisionmakers, the essence 
v,of the kind of writing Ruth Mitchell* argues, that English teachers 
are most qualified to teach.-* ' - 

^ And; once . again what at first seems to be a problem may 
be an asset. For however fictional these scenarios are, they 
do make plausible connections between the world of business 
and the study of the humanities, often forcing students to 
dwell on the relation between economic decisions and human 
values . / ' ; 

While the formal business report is the only direct link 
between the humanities and professional wririhg I experimented 
with, it seems* to me the same principle might easily be extended ^ 
to the other standard forms in business writing.^ I can imagine 
letter assignments, job applications, and^ resumes, for example, 
in which students are asked t6 play the role .of various fictional 
or historical characters. (Nancy Comley and Robert Scholes^s 
text, and their talk at last Spring's 4C's Convention, suggest 
that just such interpolation of literary texts reveals much' about 
what students understand in what they read.) And' principles 
of communication can be demonstrated using literary texlf§ as well. 

What I am suggesting here is not that there is nothing 
so special about professional writing that it ca'nnot easily be 
absorbed by the humanities. Nor^m I saying that all humani/ties 
courses can be done justice by having students writing in business 
forms. Regardless of how much I would like the students 
, at my college to spend more time with the humanities, I recognize 
that time and atterf^ion must be paid to their professional 
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writing needs! But I am suggesting that opportunities can 

created iii already existing courses to answer profess ional 
writing needs; ppp^i;tunities which demonstrate , as Whitehead 
has said, that "the antithesis between a technical and a . 
liberal education is fallacious • there can be|no adequate 
technical education which is not liberal, and no liberal 
edubation which is not technical." 
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-'^Alfred North Whitehead, "Technical Education and Science and 
Literature,". In the Alms of Education and Other Essays (1929; reprint. 
New York: MacMlllan, 1,967), p, 48. 



^Whitehead, p\ 54, 



^ ' 3 - ■ ■ .^s"" ' ' 

For a broad discussion of curriculum .possibilities, see Gordon F. 

Vara, "Designs for General Education: Alternative Approaches to , 

Curriculum Integration," Journal of Higher Education , 53 (March/April, 1982), 

216-226. - 

■• ' ■• ^ . ' ■• ... 

4 

, Whitehead, p. 50. ' / * . ' 

5 • ■ ^ ^' ' ■ • 

The Humanities In American Life , Rept^^t of the Commlsslo)i on the 

Humanities (Berkeley: U. of CA Press, 1980), p. 82. ' ■ ^ 

^R. S. Crane, The Idea of the Humanities and Other Essays Critical and 
Historical , vol. 1 (Chicago: U. M Chicago Press,- 1967), p. 167. • 

^ax Black, "Some Tasks for ^he Humanities ' ," in The : Sciences , the 
jlumanlties and the Technological Threat , ed. W.Roy Niblett (London: 
^'^U. oi London Rress, 1975), p. 80. ^ . ^ 

g ^ • 

Black, p. 80. ' f 

9 ^ 
For perspectives, see Black; for language, see W. T. Jones, The 

Sciences and the Humanities (1965); for logic, see H. B. Veatch, Two Logics: 

The Conflict Between Classical and Neo-Analytic Philosophy (1969) . For a ^ 

good review essay, see the Brittanica . s essay on the Humanities in the 

Macropaedla . 

# ■ • * 

^^Crane, p. 8. , 

^^Crane, p. 10. ^ 

12 " ^ 

Ruth Mitchell, "Shared Responsibility :| Teaching Technical Writing in 

the University," CE 43 (1981), 543-555. 
13 

Discover magazine gave the computer the Gettysburg Address, as cited 
by Journal of Conmiunity Communication , IV, 3, p. 39. 

14 

, From the "Nichomachaen Ethics" in The Basic Works of Aristotle , ed, 
Richard McKeon (New York: Random House, 1941), p. 936. 
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Humanitid^''- --handouts , 

Toward a Definition of the Liberal Arts .and/or the Humanities: 

■ ^ • • , • > - * ^' : ' 

• 1, irhje antithesis between a technical ^and a liberal education 
is fallacious. Tljere can be no adequate technical 
; . education^ which is not liberal, and np liberal education 
which is notrtechnical 

The prgblem of educat ion'.is to retain the dominant 
emphasis, whether literary , scientific or becfhnicaT, 
and without loss of co-ordination to infuse into each- 
way of education something of the other two* 

Art^vil side of the Platonic culture has been its 
^ total neglect of teqhnical education as an ingredient ^ 

in the complete development of i^ieal human bei^igs. This 
<^ne^lect has arisen from tV> disastrous antitheses,* , 
'femely, that between mind ^nd body, and that between 
• thought and action. . . .They ^the Greeks_7 had< . .that 

perverted sense of values which is €he nemesis of^slave- 

owning . ^ ) 

--Alfred North Ijfhitehead, "Technical Education and 
Science and Literature , " in The Aims of Education 
and Other Essays (1929; reprint. New York: Macmillan, 
1967), pp. 48, 54, 50. 

2. Contrary ^to popular belief, there never has been a Golden 
Age of humanistic education. Thes ta$>k is not so much 
to *save' the Humanities as to create them. 

--Max Black, "Some Ta;Sks for 'the Humanities'," in 
The Sciences^ the Humanities and the Technological 
Threat [London :_ _U . of .London Press , J97^5) , p . 80 , 

V/hat are the aspects of hunian experience that distinguish 
men most completely, now and in the past, from the 
animals? . ".They are the things which we cannot predict, 
in any' scientific' way, that, rnen individual ly^.a-^^'iti groups 
will do., but whichj when they are done, we i^cogKize as 
sign^, uQt of any natural or social necess ities , but ^f 
possibilj-t in man's peculia*r nature.. They 

are, in short-, what we commonly speak of as human 
achievements- rwhether in sciences, in institutions, or^ 
in the ar'ts. vAnd, more especially, they are those human 
achievements, like Newtonian or modern physics , the Ameri- ^ 
can Constitution,, or Shakespearean tragedy, to which 
we agree in attributing that kind of unprecedented , V 
excellence that balls forth wonder as well as admiration. 

Linguistics, the ana'lysis of ideas, literary and artistic 
criticism, and historiography- -these are the four constitu- 
ent elements of the humanities; when the humanities are 
defined in terms of the "good arts" which their success- 
ful cultivation presupposes. • ' 

--I^. S. Crane, The Idea of the Humanities and Other 
Essays Critical and Historical , vol . 1 , (Chicago : 
U. of Chicago Press, 1967), p. 8 . ^ 
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4, For other helpful discussions, see: V \. K. Kelly 

'P* H. Hirst, "Liberal Education and^the Nature of Knowledge," ' 
in Philosophical Analysis and Education , ed. R. D. Archambault; 
(London: Routledge., & Kegan, Paul, 1965) . . r , 

Charles Wegener , Liberal Education and the Modern-University 
(Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 1980)". ■ ; 

The Encyclopaedia Brittanica : Macropaedia has a very good 
. essay discussing the issues involved. . ^ 

■ * — \- ^ ^' ' • ^'^ ^ .,' ■ ' 

Toward a. Definition of P]^fessional Writing—tables from^^^utn 
"Shared Responsibility: Teaching Technical Writing in the 
University," CE 43 (1981), 543-555. " 

Fracticai. W'ritinc; and I.itkrarv Writing 

. • . ■•• \I' "VJ Jy. K'^'j J V^^W .< • : > V , , ■ 

. » Fraciical wrilinc ' ^. ■ ■ ■ ' Ik-llcs-Knrcs 



business w riling, sccreiarial noNcls 

Inisincss w riiing, adniinisiraiix'c ^ " Splays 

student papers - p(>ciry 

technical writing: liicrary csshvs (including scliolarK' ani- 

icchnical \\ riling as advertised rirs) . 

journal ariielcs • • scripts lor radio, television, and nn»\'ies 

* instructions • ^ 

formal d(»cunients • \ 
writing for decisionmakers • 
lecal briefs, menios, and decisions 



tabi.f: 2 • 

Thkf.k Sl bci.assks of I kchnicai. W rimnc; 



- . • Subclass I 

'I'eclinical writing as advcrtiseti; journal articles 

parameter: fidelity to described object or prctcess 
audience: peer users, customers, collenirues 

rliet(»ric (scope of choice): ai)sent — language a necessarx nuisance 
motivation for polished writing: al)sent 



• I Subclass 2 

Instructions; ''\rrt\\ t(»" writing; formal documents 

parameter: readers ability to perform operation 
audience: nonpeer users and customers 

rhetoric (scope of choice): present lo the degree it serves utility - 
m()tivati|wi for polished writing: conditionally present 



Subclass 3 , 

Writing tor decisionmakers; legal briefs, menjos and ilecisions^ 

parameter: reader's understanding of the pniblem, the solution (if any), the pos- 
sibilities, the caveats ^- . r 
''audience: decisionmakers, equal in education level. !)ut not sharing specialty 
rhetoric (scope of ch(Hce): omnipresent 
mot i\ a I ion for polished writine: strone 

. . ■ 20' 



. Kelly Expository Writing, Spfing '82 
Formal -Business Report * . ^ * 



The Assignment 



Since Expository Writing .is a humanities course but I 
want you to learn tfie standard business report, this assignment asks 
you td do research in the humanities but to present the results of 
your research in, the form of a business report. You ara to consider 
yourself a consultant 'writing 'a report upon whicli.' your client will ^ 
Jiave to act. You will pick the topic you want to invest igate , then 
define the -client/consul tant scenario in which your re;|)ort v/ill mean 
something , 



The topic is up to you. You can begin either with a^good, 
intellectually engaging , and challenging book, or with a topic you 
want to investigate. ' In any case the subject must be in the humanities: 
literature, philosophy, art, or. history. .To find a.gpod book, I sug- 
gest you look through the. Book Review sections of the Sunday Ne\f 
York Times, for a 6-8 week period, to stimulate your curiosity about 
topics and to help find a good book. 

•■) ^' 

> Or b^gin with a' topic. Now is the time for you to find out more 
about ^^reucl. Expressionism, Shakespeare, Got)iic Cathedrals, Michelangelo, 
Russian prison camps, Darwin, Kafka, Feminism, the Recons tructi(^n - 
things you always wanted to know more about but were afraid to ask. 
Go to the Brittan^ca , look up the topic and read the article; then / 
use the bibliog^raphy at the end of the article as a starting place for v 
your reading. * ' ' 

, * Note: ^ the Babson library does not have a great collection in 

the humanities. Plan to go to the Brandeis and Wellesley College 
libraries and to use Interlibrary Loan. This all takes time,' so 
pick your topic or the book you are starting out with soon. 

Once you've gotten into the reading, start to imagine what 
kind of client would find what you|re learning useful f^r decision- 
making. For example: . . ^* 

1. (You're reading John McPhees Encounters with the Archdruid. 
and Edward Abbey's Desert Solitaire .) You work for Interior 
Secretary James Watt"^ He ' s just come back after only 3 days ^ 
of a 7 day wilderness trip up the Snake River.' He left 
early because, he said, he got bored. He can't understand 
why anyone would want to preserve Wilderness areas when these . 
areas could -be mad.e to produce money. He assigns you to 

help him understand his opposition. Your job: Explain to 
Watt what people get out of Wilderness areas that makes 
it worth, the millions they cost \tb preserve. 

2. (You^re reading Kenneth Clark's art history book. The Nude : 
A Study in Ideal Form . ) You work for a multi-millionaire who 
has decided to invest in art. Since he wants, to start by 
establishing some kind of expertise in one area of art, he 
has decided to collect nudes. The pnly trouble is, as he 
frankly admits, he can't see amy more value 'in a nude by ' 
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Titian or Michelangelo than those in the pin-up calendars 
.selling so briskly on college campuses these days/ Your 
job: make some recommendations to him about wh^e he should 
begin this collection and why. ([Money is not relevant; your 
bo§s is very rich and is only interested rn"^h^aving valuable 
paintings that he can eventually appreciate . )^ 

^3. (You're reading. Barbara Berg ^ s The Remembered Gate: Cpigins 
of American Feminism 1800-1860). -You work, for a succ(essful 
New York City banker who is so sure that no woman could ^^ 
possibly want, to oppose ERA, she has just invested thoiis^ands 
in ERA Victory T-Shirts to sell to American housewives. 
Advisors have told her , however , that she is going to lose 
he^r shirts. She doesn ' t understand . Write a report ex- 
plaining the cultural conditioning American women have 
. undergone since the early 1.800^s. which makes it difficult 
for some women to recognize that ERA can do them a lot of. 
good. \ 

Once you've got the scenario well-defined, continue your re- 
oarch; until you've got enough information for a first-rate report. 
ThBfi write the report. 

Schedule of Events 



The report will involve you're writing a 2-3 page proposal and 
a 5-15 page report, and presenting a .5-minute oral briefing to the 
class 'in which you summarize the most cogent aspects of your research, 

1. The Proposal. (due on or before 3/12) 

In. memo form addressed to Prof. Kathleen Kelly, the proposal 
should r 

--briefly explain what research you have done thus far and 
why it interests you, 

--define the scenario within which you intend ,to write your 
report, and. 

--present your plans for doing further research. What 
* are the main questions you need to answer and where 

will you look for the information? 

The purpose of this proposal is to help you define your 
research early, and tp help me see what direction you're 
headed' in and whether I can offer any help. It needn't 
be long. It should be cle^r and coherent. It will be 
graded as a class exercise. 

2. The Written Formal Report (draft due 4/7, final due 4/16) 
The written formal report should include the appropriate 
features of the standard business reptrrt as explained in 
Writing for Decision Makers , chapter 8 ^and the hand-out, 
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*'TKiB;» Formal Business Report." The- report will be graded 
on how well -it pres'ents 

--careful and intellectually challenging research , 

--a rhe'^torically effective argument, and 
'--writing that is clear and coherent. 
V 

The Oral Briefing (somtimc during the last two weeks of the 
term) - 

What this entails will be explained later in the term. 
'YjOur speedh^will be graded on tl^e quality of its compo- 
sition, that is,, its clarity and rhetor ical effectiveness . 
/The delivery itself is simply to give you some good 
practice; it will not be graded. v. 
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■ ' 23 • , 

SAMPLE ^ STUDENT REPORT CflJOP ICS 

■ • \ ' ' ' 

. - 1 V 

A report to "Scholastic Travel" recommending th^ four Gothic - 
Cathedrals that should be included in a student tour of Europe, 
'and why. 

A report to the Massachusetts House Appropriations Committee to 
convince them of the . viability of , housing a ^Sha^kespeare Repera- 
tory Group in VJorcester Mechanic' s Hall. The repor.t analyzes 
the elements , of Shakespeare's play. The Tempest , to. show why it 
should be popular with modern audiences.^ ;^ 

A report to the International Olympic Committee which will 
holding the next Olympics" in Greece. The report compares ancient 
Greek architectural styles in order to recommend which style 
the committee should use as a model for designing the proposed 
ceremonial arena. ' . 

A report to a third world leader • comparing the 18th century 
industrial ;revolution in England with modern industrialization, 
-in_^.rder"-tO"de%ionstrate why England cannot be taken as a model. 

A report to a history teacher recommending how Napolean should ' 
be taught—as a hero or a villain? . ^ 

A report to the President's advisory board arguing that the ^ ^ 
government budget should not increase funding for the 
-sciences at the expense 6f the arts , that humans need both 
the .sciences and the arts for fulfillment. 

A report to the chairman of the Democratic national party 
suggesting whatl strategy can be learned from a comparison of 
their 1984 situation with that of the democrats in the election 
of 1936. 

A report to President Reagan attempting to explain Russian inten- 
tions oh the basis of Marxist-Leninist theories. ' ^ 

.' * . ■ ■ r. 

•.. . * * 

A report to the curator of Painting at the Metropolitan Museum 
recommending whidh paintings by David and Goya should be included 
in their upcoming exhibit on the political artist. 
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